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African Priests 


are the glory of 
the Gold Coast 


AFRICA, Volume XI, Number 12 is edited and published bi-monthly with ecclesiastical 
approbation by the Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Africa (White Sisters). Office of 
Publication: White Sisters, 319 Middlesex Ave., Metuchen, New Jersey. Annual subscription 
$1.00. Entered as second class matter December 15, 1931, at the Post Office of Metuchen, 
New Jersey, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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The Gold Coast 


A progressive Dominion in 
Modern History 


The Gold Coast, a territory extending 
334 miles along the Coast of the Gulf of 
Guinea, is situated between the Ivory 
Coast and Togoland in West Africa. 

Divided into three distinct sections, the 
Gold Coast is composed of: the Crown 
Colony, the kingdom of the Ashanti, and 
the Northern Territories. 

The population is made up of 4,500,000 
inhabitants, scattered over the vast 
stretch of jungle. 
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A Black and White Melody — 


Achimota, the famed-University of the Gold Coast, has often 
been represented as a “crucible” where the intellectual forces of 
both Whites and Blacks are blended. The University’s emblem is 
that of a piano, with the symbolic meaning that the black and white 
keys, when combined, produce a harmonious melody. 


a. 2 2 Se Se @ 


Less than 50 years ago, Great 
Britain conquered the land of the 
Ashanti. Since then, the inhabi- 
tants of the Gold Coast have 
moved ahead several centuries. 
Young African women, who only 
recently were bought and sold like 
cattle, now study to become doc- 
tors and nurses. Bulldozers are ac- 
tually excavating for a projected 
hospital of 500 beds, near the place 
where British soldiers found a 


great copper kettle which was used 
to collect the blood of sacrificial 
victims back in 1896. 

This strange spectacle of civili- 
zation and barbarism, side by side, 
has made many British people 
wonder whether the Gold Coast is 
yet ripe for autonomy. Neverthe- 
less, the Colonial Office is very de- 
termined in its efforts towards this 
end. 

Kwame Nkrumah, who was ap- 
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pointed as Prime Minister of the 
Gold Coast in 1952, has contribu- 
ted much towards the present- 
day evolution of his people. Born 
in a mud hut in a village near the 
jungle, he learned to read, write 
and count at the Catholic Mission 
School. After his studies there, the 
Missionaries sent him to Achimo- 
ta, the above-mentioned Universi- 
ty, outstanding for its intellectual 
standards. 

In 1931, when Nkrumah gradu- 
ated from Achimota, one of his 
uncles offered to pay his way to 
the United States for further 
study. He then attended Lincoln 
University at Oxford, Pa., acquir- 
ing two degrees there, and ob- 
tained a third at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Intending to depart 
for England, where he was to 
study law in London, Nkrumah 
was suddenly called back to his 
country and found himself named 
General Secretary of the United 
Gold Coast Convention. From that 
time on, he continued to climb the 
ladder of success, climaxed by his 
appointment as Prime Minister. 

His own words with regard to 
the progressive strides of his peo- 
ple are well weighed as we can 
see from the following quotation: 
“As regards political independ- 
ence,” Nkrumah has said, “I 


must not be expected to go too 
fast. But neither must I go too 
slow, for if I tried to thwart the 
burning desire for freedom which 
fills my people, they would turn 
against me. My task is to see that 
our evolution is steady and order- 
Ca 

After the striking victory which 
he won at the polls in June, 1954, 
Dr. Kwame Nkrumah formed his 
new Cabinet, composed entirely of 
Africans. In his radio message to 
the people of the Gold Coast he 
states: “We are ready now to in- 
sist upon our right to independ- 
ence. Self-government is only one 
step ahead.” Outlining the neces- 
sary conditions of progress, he pro- 
ceeded to state that the most im- 
portant among these were the need 
for collaboration in a spirit of fra- 
ternity, in spite of differences in 
race, belief or political views; and 
the need for steady, determined 
efforts and a deep sense of respon- 
sibility. 

This is the story of an up-and- 
coming people making history for 
tomorrow’s children, and the sym- 
phony in which both the black and 
white “keys” play an important 
role is sure to be found a harmo- 
nious melody, pleasing to the ear 
of Him Who created ALL men to 
give glory to His Divine Majesty. 


back cover. 


OUR FRONT COVER 


Elizabeti is a lucky little girl. She has been 
adopted by the White Sisters, well fed and well 
clothed, but she pleads for her brothers and sis- 
ters who are not so privileged as she. See inside 
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A Glorious Past 


“Dr. Nkrumah hopes for the day when the name ‘Gold Coast’, 
with the unhappy memories which it brings to mind—especially that 
of the slave trade—will be eliminated from the world maps, to be 
replaced by ‘GHANA’, the name of the ancient African Empire.” 


Happy people have no history, 
they say... Still, the people of the 
Gold Coast have a very wonder- 
ful history, almost unknown to the 
present world. We are used to see- 
ing this region as it appears today, 
enriched by what civilization has 
been able to bring it... but if we 
look at the past, we will find that 
it once had another name and 
ether frontiers. 

Long before the Europeans 
came, great empires flourished on 
the west coast of Africa. Hardy, 
thick-set peoples from around the 
Great Lakes or from the Sudanese 
forests had established independ- 
ent kingdoms, speaking different 
languages. On the immense plains 
south of the Sahara, tall, slim des- 
cendants of Abyssinian tribes had 
formed real empires, to which the 
intellectual and artistic treasures 
of Morocco and Egypt were 
brought by traders from these 
countries. 

The most famous of these em- 
pires was that of Ghana, whose 


capital, the city of Ghana, was lo- 
cated northwest of Timbuktu. 

Ghana had its powerful kings, 
its scholars from far-off Egypt, 
many elaborate buildings; it had 
its poets, its historians, its doctors, 
its universities, It was the admira- 
tion of all Africa, and was known 
in Europe long before the Whites 
came. 

Then, in the sixteenth century, 
after more than a thousand years 
of the most refined African civili- 
zation, Ghana fell into the hands 
of a conqueror from Morocco, who 
in a few years reduced it to a mass 
of ruins. 

Centuries have passed since 
then... of all those kingdoms, on- 
ly the Mossi Empire survives to- 
day. Yet traces of this glorious 
past are still visible. Ghana has 
left its name to the sea which 
washed its coast—for “Guinea” is 
a corruption of the word “Ghana”. 

After the fall of Ghana, the 
forest tribes turned their attention 
to the coast, expecting to see an- 
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other civilization arise, for the Por- 
tuguese, around 1471, had built 
themselves several forts, of which 
the most important was called “El- 
mina.” They had begun to trade 
with the coastal tribes: a “silent” 
trade, wherein they deposited 
cloth and other goods on the shore, 
and the Africans brought gold 
dust, ivory and spices. It seemed 
as if this might be an era of prog- 
ress and prosperity for the inhabi- 
tants of these regions... but the 
“silent exchanges” were soon fol- 
lowed by the slave trade, that in- 
human traffic wherein man hunted 
man: whole tribes were scattered, 
and the Gold Coast was marked 
with its debasing stamp. 

The slave markets attracted the 
attention of the European powers: 
French, English and Dutch ships 
anchored along the coast. Each 
power built little forts which made 
inroads into the Portuguese com- 
mercial monopoly. After repeated 
skirmishes, Fort Elmina fell to the 
Dutch; it was the beginning of a 
series of little wars. The European 
countries were scrambling for the 
loot: Elmina was taken from the 
Dutch by the English, only to be 
retaken by the Dutch. Meanwhile, 
the Germans, Danes and Swedes 
were landing on the golden shores, 
and the country seethed with un- 
rest. 

The Missionaries had come to 
the Gold Coast with the Portu- 
guese. When the latter abandoned 
their holdings, the Catholic mis- 
sions stagnated and were almost 
abandoned. In 1881 they were re- 
vived in earnest and have since 
spread all over the country. The 
different Protestant sects have also 
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sent their missionaries. From the 
beginning, all the missionaries 
have been active in providing edu- 
cation for the people, and their ef- 
forts have, since 1900, been under 
Government direction and coordi- 
nation. There is a complete educa- 
tional system, from grade school 
to university levels. 

Since the days of the “silent 
trading”, commerce has developed 
in startling fashion and the growth 
of industry has helped to open the 
regions south of the Volta River. 
Good-sized cities have grown up 
around the mines, and vehicles of 
all kinds converge on them, from 
the makeshift donkey cart to 
modern automobiles, and even 
buses on regular schedules! There 
is also a railroad connecting the 
various commercial centers. 

While evolution has succeeded 
to eliminate much distress brought 
on by the “old days” it must be 
admitted that the new changes 
have introduced other miseries, 
different difficulties, new deficien- 
cies . 

The story of the Gold Coast is 
the story of a people with a glo- 
rious past, which has already suf- 
fered greatly in its decadence— 
suffered much, because its glory 
had once been so great! 

Now we are privileged to wit- 
ness the re-awakening of this peo- 
ple, conscious of its past glory; the 
country wears a new look. Our 
task, hardly more than begun, is to 
help them build... It is a long 
task, but we can hope for the 
happiest results. THE PAST 
VOUCHES FOR THE FUTURE. 


Sr. JosepH Carazans, W.S. 
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SPREADING THE FAITH IN 


First Foundations 

In the year 1905, two White 
Fathers and a Brother were named 
for the Gold Coast. Arriving at 
Navrongo in the dense bush just 
five miles from the French border, 
they began the “temporary” sta- 
tion of Our Lady of Seven Sor- 
rows, in the surroundings of the 
Gurunsi tribe. 

The beginnings were most dis- 
couraging. The Gurunsi, frightened 
by the slave raids and by the re- 
cent arrival of English military 
forces, scattered into the brush at 


Altars where sacrifices are offered to appease the dead 


the very sight of a white face. But 
the missionaries did not give up; 
little by little, they learned the 
language and customs of the Gu- 
runsi and finally won their con- 
fidence. 

As time went on, the “tempora- 
ry” mission at Navrongo became 
the “Mother” of ten other mission 
stations of this immense diocese. 
After the establishment at Na- 
vrongo, the missionaries extended 
their activities to Bolgatanga and 
Wiagha, two near-by posts. 

In 1920 the occurence of the ter- 
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When the school is too small, classes are held outdoors 


rible epidemic of spinal meningitis 
brought a Father to the tribe of 
the Dagarti where he nursed the 
sick, assisted the dying and per- 
formed other marvelous works of 
mercy for the people. As a result, 
the whole tribe asked for more 
priests and thus began the mission 
of Jirapa. 
Races 

The Dagomba, Manprusi, Da- 
garti, Builse, Sisale, Wala, Nan- 
kane and Gurunsi tribes share the 
Northern Territories of the Gold 
Coast. Each tribe speaks its own 
dialect derived from Bantu origins. 
These differences in language are 
a very real difficulty for the 
spreading of the Gospel, and a 
problem for missionaries who may 
be changed from one post to an- 
other. 
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Primitive Religion 

Of all the various tribes from the 
Gold Coast, the primitive belief is 
essentially the same: there is a 
heavenly god who is_ identified 
with the sky or the sun, and an 
earthly goddess, a living and pow- 
erful divinity, the wife of the 
heavenly god. Worship is given to 
rivers, swamps, rocks, trees, 
bushes, etc., for they are the points 
of contact between the two gods. 

Ancestor-worship is also com- 
mon to them. Sanctuaries . . . that 
is, little cone-shaped earth mounds 

. are built on the tomb of the 
deceased, right at the door of the 
hut. On top there is a white stone, 
the altar on which the family head 
or the village chief offers sacrifices 
to propitiate the deceased or to ob- 
tain favors from him. 
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The Family or “Sub-Clan” 

The sub-clan includes the chief, 
his wives, his children and grand- 
children, his brothers and their 
families: a small village ruled by 
a feudal lord. The chief is the un- 
disputed master of all; he directs 
the work, orders the performance 
of religious acts, arranges mar- 
riages, etc. 

Men and women work together 
in the fields, the men doing the 
harder work. The labor is directed 
by the chief to provide sufficient 
food for all the members of his 
“family”; all must work for the 
“common good” .. . to fill the 
family storeroom. 

Goats and sheep are raised, but 
their main purpose is to supply the 
value they bring in the payment of 
dowries. 


Handwork is a pleasure for the children 


Education 


The White Sisters arrived at 
Navrongo in 1928 and since that 
time have opened a school, a work- 
room and dispensary, and recently 
a large new hospital. 


The education of women, re- 
cently so unpopular and consid- 
ered useless by the natives, is now 
seen in a better light. The girls are 
more anxious to attend school; 
they are intelligent and love to 
study, achieving a_ surprising 
measure of success. 


Among the outstanding results 
of the introduction of education 
perhaps the Navrongo Catholic 
Club could be said to be the most 
progressive in its aim. This is a 
parish social center where weekly 
meetings, lessons, discussions, etc. 
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Babies accompany mothers to school 


are constantly aiding the fraternal 
unity among the parishioners. 

The young men are kept busy 
with their activities of sports for 
which they have a special green 
and white attire and which gives 
them all the air of being “profes- 
sionals.” 

The women, too, although they 
have few advantages with regard 
to their schooling, are eager to 
progress in learning and come each 
week for lessons in English and 
handicrafts. Embroidery and knit- 
ting seem to be the fashion these 
days, much to the joy of their hus- 
bands! 

Young mothers, realizing how 
badly they are in need of educa- 
tion, come to the center with amaz- 
ing enthusiasm and good will, try- 
ing to make up for lost time and 
putting their whole heart into ac- 
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quiring the knowledge and tech- 
niques which will gain for them 
their husbands’ esteem. There is 
always a crowd at the weekly 
gathering and it is certainly mar- 
velous to see this center of unity 
where no distinction is made be- 
tween tribes or peoples. In spite of 
the noise which they make, the 
beautiful black babies are also a 
welcome part of this community 
gathering, and add to the general 
spirit of gaiety on each occasion. 

Thus the Gold Coast continues 
to find its way to the Creator, 
using the most ordinary means of 
family and social life, education, 
and progressive work. But at the 
same time, they have discovered 
that WITH God, all of these or- 
dinary things of life can become 
rich and true and beautiful! 

Sr. Ann or Jesus, W.S. 
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WHITE SISTERS at NANDOM 


Nandom, situated in the heart 
of the Dagarti country, on the 
northwest border of the Gold 
Coast, has 25,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 10,000 are Christians; the 
neighboring parish of Ko has a 
similar number. These Dagarti, 
simple people 
with a good 
natural moral 
standard, 
quickly saw the 
beauty of the 
Gospel _mes- 
sage when it 
was first told 
to them by the 
Missionaries; 
they saw the 
star, as did the 
Magi, and fol- 
lowed it. 

Since its in- 
auguration in 1933, the Mission at 
Nandom each year is practically 
overwhelmed by the would-be cat- 
echumens who beg to be allowed 
to follow the instructions leading 
to Baptism. 

In 1952, the first white Sisters 
arrived at Nandom. They were 
requested to start a girls’ school, 
a dispensary, a maternity clinic, 
and many other activities... for 
people who are just coming to the 
Faith and to civilization need so 
many practical things! 

The Sisters will never forget the 
welcome they received when they 
arrived at Nandom on May 10, 
1952: the sound of rifle-fire filled 


Young girls 


devoting their lives to the 
salvation of African souls 
as White Sisters, should 
apply for information to: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 
WHITE SISTERS’ CONVENT 
Mary GLENN R-D-2 
FRANKLIN, Pa. 


the air, countless bicycles were 
decorated for the procession and 
crowds greeted them with enthu- 
siastic shouts of “YANE”! 

But the celebration was only a 
prelude... For us, it was a pre- 
lude to a great deal of hard work, 
since every- 
thing remained 
to be done. The 
first project 
was the school 
..a poor school 
with a dented 
roof, and mud 
tables serving 
as desks... but 
what did pov- 
erty matter? 
We were hap- 
py, and the 
children were 
full of good 
will, eager to learn a few words 
of greeting in English: small mat- 
ter if they sometimes got mixed 
up and greeted Father Superior 
with a happy shout of “Bye-good.” 

The dry season gave us the op- 
portunity to make progress on the 
building of a new school—large, 
well-aired and _ well-situated. It 
has only one drawback: in spite 
of being much larger than the pre- 
vious one, it is already much too 
small for all the would-be pupils, 
and there are thousands of chil- 
dren awaiting their turn for ad- 
mission. 

The four huts which comprised 
the first maternity clinic were soon 
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inadequate. Father Superior sent 
out an §S.O.S. to his devoted Cath- 
olics and the old school, now un- 
used, was repaired and white- 
washed into a quite adequate ma- 
ternity clinic, and a very successful 
one: the first year’s statistics show 
419 babies born there, including 
14 sets of twins! 

But the picture of our aposto- 
late would be incomplete if I failed 
to mention our visits to the homes. 
We visit the sick, and see Chris- 
tian couples in order to encourage 
them. We also visit pagan couples, 
and try to bring them eventually 
to God. 

Christians always receive us 
with great joy and respect; we 
must sit in the place of honor, on 
chairs (usually borrowed) covered 
with the finest cloth in the house 
as a sign of esteem and love. 


The pagans are at first suspi- 
cious and aloof, but they become 
more friendly as time goes on. Our 
visits to the sick and our care for 
them touch the hearts and minds 
of all, for the Dagarti treat their 
sick with great affection, and our 
kindness and sympathy breaks 
down many barriers. 

We are able, quite often, to help 
the dying, and having been in a 
position to comfort, encourage and 
strengthen a soul on the threshold 
of eternity procures a great joy 
which makes us forget the dif- 
ficulties of the apostolate. Now 
we well understand the meaning 
of the passage in Holy Scripture 
which tells of the Apostles re- 
turning from their first mission 
... “and their hearts were joy- 
ful.” 

Sr. M. Isaac Jocues, W.S. 


On the way to visit the sick, the Sisters are greeted by the Chiet 
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The Sisters of Mary Immacu- 
late had their humble beginning 
nine years ago at Navrongo. The 
Novitiate, being too small to ac- 
commodate the many Sisters, was 
recently removed to Daffiama in 
the residential section of the Da- 
garti, especially since many of the 
Sisters come from the Dagarti 
tribe. 

Sr. St. Alexandre, a White Sister 
who was the first novice-mistress 
of these African Sisters and who 
established the little Congregation 
on a firm foundation, speaks from 
experience: 

“The perseverance of these A- 
frican Sisters is a wonder of grace 
and pre-supposes an extraordinary 
amount of determination on the 
part of these young girls... What 
a difference, indeed, between the 
easy way of life to which they had 
formerly been accustomed and 
the new life of self-denial which 
they take upon themselves! Before 
their conversion, they... or at 
least their parents... sacrificed 
victims to a fetish; now, they offer 
the sacrifice of their own lives to 
God. 

“Before, they lived the life of 
ignorant bush-people and _ their 
only science was the meager one 
of cooking the family millet. Now, 
day in and day out, they are 
hemmed in by the rules of the Pos- 
tulate and Novitiate and for love of 
God they acquire habits of discip- 
line and exactness, and follow a 
very full school program. 


“These young girls deserve a 
great deal of credit for their will- 
ingness to learn like little children. 
Their minds, unused to such work, 
find the going very difficult. And 
if this is true of concrete subjects 
such as English, you can imagine 
how hard it is for them when they 
enter the domain of the abstract 
and spiritual! 

“At any rate, our young Gold 
Coast girls, formerly so indolent 
and carefree, are now striving to 
acquire the necessary formation to 
prepare themselves for their apos- 
late by willingly shouldering re- 
sponsibility ... a most happy re- 
sult of the workings of grace in 
these young souls full of good 
will.” 

Clothing and Profession 

Preceded by an eight-day re- 
treat, the Clothing and Profession 
Ceremonies are festive occasions 
happily welcomed by those who 
are to take part in them. Ordinari- 
ly, it is Bishop Bertrand who pre- 
sides at both ceremonies, making 
them as solemn as possible. This 
vear, however, His Excellency be- 
ing unable to attend, the devoted 
chaplain of the African Sisters was 
delegated to preside in the Bish- 
op’s stead, giving the religious 
habit to nine postulants and re- 
ceiving the vows of seven young 
Sisters. 

On the last day of the retreat, 
immediately after the five o’clock 
conference and just before Solemn 
Benediction, a procession leaves 
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Receiving the veil 


the chapel, singing the hymn “Jesu 
Corona Virginum” and returns 
with the nine postulants who are 
to be clothed in the religious habit. 
Each of the postulants carries a 
lighted candle and once back in 
the chapel, the priest begins to 
bless the habits and distributes 
them to the happy participants of 
the ceremony. 

After having received the habits, 
the postulants leave the chapel and 
going back to the Novitiate, quick- 
ly don their new garb with happy 
hearts. Again they return to the 
chapel in solemn procession and 
kneel one by one in front of the 
priest to receive first the blessed 
veils, and then to hear the priest 
speak her new name: “From now 
on you shall be called Sister Mary 
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X...” Then the choir intones the 
“Te Deum” and the new novices 
prostrate in humble prayer before 
the altar. Solemn Benediction fol- 
lows as the great climax to this 
memorable day forever to be re- 
membered by each of the happy 
novices. 

The next morning begins with 
Solemn High Mass, with Deacon 
and Subdeacon assisting. Just be- 
fore Holy Communion, the Nov- 
ices who are to be professed, ap- 
proach the Communion rail and 
each one in her turn begins with 
the sign of the cross, placing her 
right hand on the Holy Gospel and 
pronounces the formula of the 
three vows of Poverty, Chastity 
and Obedience. When this proce- 
dure is finished, the celebrant than 
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gives them Holy Communion as a 
seal to the contract which they 
have just made. 

After Mass, the newly Professed 
Sisters receive a cross on a red 
cord and a rosary made of white 
and black bone beads to be worn 
at the belt. The “Te Deum” is in- 
toned once again and the Sisters 
prostrate in homage to their heav- 
enly Spouse. A joyous hymn ac- 
companies the young Sisters out of 
the chapel where they exchange 
the most sincere congratulations 
among themselves and the loved. 
ones gathered about them. 

Usually on the day of Profes- 
sion, the young Sisters receive 
their nominations and leave the 
novitiate a few days later. Those 
who have already received their 


Binding themselves to God by vows 


teaching diploma are given a class 
immediately, while others who are 
capable of obtaining this certifi- 
cate are sent back to school where 
they continue their studies. Some 
are named to take the three years’ 
nursing course in one of our hospi- 
tals and still others are put in 
charge of the Catechism lessons 
and the preparation of children for 
their first Holy Communion. 


Many tasks await these young 
Sisters who are the hope of the 
African future! Day by day and 
hand in hand with the Universal 
Church these African Sisters fulfill 
the reality—“AFRICA MUST BE 
CONVERTED BY THE AFRI- 
CANS!” 


Sr. Epmunp Campion, W.S. 


- 
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T’was the night before Christmas 
And all through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, 

Not even a mouse... 


This famous poem would be sad- 
ly out of place in this mission sta- 
tion in the Gold Coast, for here 
the night before Christmas is about 
the noisiest in the year! 

For the non-Christians, as well 
as for the Christians, Christmas is 
THE FEAST OF THE YEAR. 
People come from all of the sur- 
rounding villages, which means a 
distance sometimes of 25 miles, to 
attend the Midnight Mass. Every- 
one seems to be full of “explosive” 
joy. From the setting of the sun 
until the church bell rings at a 
quarter to twelve, they dance and 
they sing. 

In the open space facing the 
front of the Church, the CYIL, a 
musical instrument used for all 
ceremonies—for marriages, as well 
as funerals —is set up to provide 
the music for this great celebra- 
tion. It greatly resembles the xylo- 
phone, being made of pieces of 
wood of different lengths, but hav- 
ing calabashes of all sizes tied un- 
der the wood, amplifying the sound 
and enriching the music with a 
deep and sonorous tone. Accom- 
panied by the CYIL, the people 
dance and sing, expressing their 
joy at the birth of the Savior. 

But as soon as the bell is heard, 
the festivity outside stops imme- 
diately and all rush into the church. 
Needless to say, the Christians 
must hurry, because thousands of 
those of other faiths try to jam in 
to see the wonders of a Midnight 
Mass. They are literally packed 
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From the Mediterranean to 1 
the Gold Coast to the shores of tl 
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the Gold Coast 


Wait 


+ Wishes 


in to the Sahara, from the banks of 
s of the Great Lakes of Africa, our 
join with us in wishing our friends 
esse Christmastide, abounding in 
Infant Savior, and a bright, happy 
nde® the maternal protection of our 
n. 


like sardines: no open place can 
be seen, no aisles are left vacant, 
every available inch is occupied 
up to the Communion rail. Most 
of them have perspiration-streaked 
faces, but they do not seem to mind 
as they push and jostle one an- 
other. It is indeed a unique pic- 
ture representing a sea of black 
heads bobbing all about us. 

The entire congregation sings 
the Midnight Mass. Four White 
Fathers distribute Holy Commu- 
nion, a procedure which usually 
lasts at least half an hour. Then 
after Mass, each individual is anx- 
ious to pay a visit to the crib up 
in front and this means a great 
deal more of pushing and jostling. 

Throughout Christmas Day it- 
self, we receive visits from those 
who live far away. The Catechists, 
dressed up in their Sunday best, 
come to wish us greetings and other 
groups follow, many of whom are 
women from the maternity hos- 
pital who are proud to show us 
their babies. 

Here in the Gold Coast Christ- 
mas is known as the “feast of the 
soul.” They only begin the feast- 
ing of the body on the following 
day or on the Sunday after Christ- 
mas when they invite their friends 
to a huge feast with the usual mil- 
let beer. Thus in the Gold Coast, 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day 
are filled with meaning as days re- 
served solely for the welcome of 


Our Lord. 


T’was the night before Christmas 
And the Gold Coast was bright, 
For the people rejoiced 

With their Savior of Light. 


Sr. Louts pe Montrort, W.S. 
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An up to date “millinery department store” is found in every market place... 


5 to attract the men... not the women 


The broad-brimmed picture hat is an added charm which 5 ane admiring looks 
from the young girls 
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The best dressed men in town always wear a hat! 
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A superb model for bald headed papa! 


Hunters have a style of their own... 
hoping to attract the prey 
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eo , The shape of the hat 
. — sometimes goes with 
errs" the shape of the pipe 


sd 


But the soft hat of 
the Western world is 
gaining many hearts 
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Dif ferent ‘from those i in the States 


In America, the process of get- 
ting married is usually a strictly 
personal affair. However, this is 
not the case with the people of 
Nandom in the Gold Coast . . . for 
them it is a family affair. First of 
all, the family selects the suitable 
girl; and here I speak only of the 
Christians, for the others have 
customs of their own. The arran- 
gements being happily settled be- 
tween the two families — the dow- 
ry of cows having been paid, the 
groom having promised to work in 
his father-in-law’s garden for a 
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certain length of time—all is well 
and the date of the marriage is set. 

Choosing the day of marriage 
involves very little trouble, since 
there is only one day of the week 
on which the people of Nandom 
get married, this being Thursday. 
No doubt, you are wondering why 
Thursday has been chosen for this 
festal occasion and not any other 
day. The most probable reason 
which explains this custom is the 
fact that the White Fathers have 
less confessions on this day, as 
Friday and Saturday usually find 
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them occupied in the confessionals 
most of the day. The people come 
from far away villages, some of 
them arriving as early as Friday 
morning in order to make sure they 
will receive the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance before Sunday. 


The fervor of these people is 
extraordinary and often times on 
Friday and Saturday we hear the 
church bell ring from hour to 
hour. Why? Because Catholics 
coming from miles away after go- 
ing to confession ask to receive 
Holy Communion. But let us get 
back to the marriages. 


Since Thursday then is the 
usual day for weddings, and the 
Christians being numerous, there 
are generally a number of couples 
getting married at the same time. 
This is often a means of confusion. 
Once there were five couples kneel- 
ing at the altar rail in their best 
attire. Father came down from the 
altar and began to bless the rings. 
Then coming back to the first 
couple, he stopped, stared, looked 
quickly at the other couples. Im- 
mediately, there was a shuffling 
about as the brides changed places. 
The truth came out after Mass... 
As is the custom at Nandom, the 
men approach the altar rail first. 
Then the brides follow and kneel 
down alongside of the one they are 
to marry. But in this particular 
case, some of the brides, no doubt 
being distracted, knelt down along 
side of the wrong groom. Fortun- 
ately, Father knew who was mar- 
rying who and put the couples in 
the right place before proceeding 
with the ceremony. 


After Mass, the celebration be- 
gins .. . The newlyweds first go 
to the Fathers’ house in order to 
greet them. Then a procession is 
formed at the head of which is a 
group of men riding decorated bi- 
cycles. They go down the hill to 
the White Sisters’ convent. The 
forerunner carries a large flag 
while others ring bells and play 
drums. Then the women follow— 
on foot, of course—and they too 
carry flags on long sticks, singing 
all the way in their quaint way of 
rejoicing. Although the wedding 
party seems to be quite noisy, the 
newly-married couples keep a dig- 
nified silence, listening to the 
songs and chants of the women, 
which occasionally bring forth a 
shrill yell of joy quite impossible to 
imitate. 

After a few minutes we gener- 
ally make a sign for them to stop. 
Mother Superior greets the brides 
and grooms and offers them holy 
pictures for their homes. These 
pictures are received for the 
couples by other members of the 
party, since they are supposed to 
remain quite silent for the day. 


A song of thanksgiving is sung. 
Then they leave the White Sisters 
to go on to visit the African Sisters, 
after which they return to their 
homes where festive rejoicing will 
be made more festive by the ad- 
dition of native beer. 


Quite different from a marriage 
in the States, but they would not 
trade their way for that of any 
other country. 


Sr. Louis p—E Montrort, W.S. 
25 
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She Would Not Say Yes! 


AND PAID DEAR FOR IT 


Bassi was the center of attrac- 
tion among the seven young and 
light-hearted girls who gathered 
about her in a circle as they work- 
ed at their sewing while sitting 
along the banks of the Volta. Fin- 
gers and tongues flew at an equal- 
ly-fast speed, the topic of girlish 
discussion being Bassi’s forthcom- 
ing marriage to Biton, a polygam- 
ist to whom she had been promised 
against her will. Confident that 
this awful thing would never come 
to a reality, Bassi, a fervent cate- 
chumen, replied with conviction: 
“T will flee to the Mission for ref- 
uge when I see the time approach- 
ing!” 

But sad to say, the anticipated 
warning which she had expected, 
never came to pass, for that very 
same day, while returning home 
from the evening devotions, Bassi 
was overpowered by some of Bi- 
ton’s friends, and carried away by 
force. Her shrieks could be heard 
by everyone in the village, but no 
one dared to interfere with this 
private affair, since for years the 
girls of the Markas tribe had been 
given in marriage against their 
wills, and for this reason the 
means of force was quite a com- 
mon occasion. 

Being forced into a tiny hut 
guarded by two unmerciful women, 
Bassi was confined to her dark, 
prison-hole for nine months, with 
the hopes that her will would be 
broken and she would freely ac- 
cept Biton as her husband in mar- 
riage. 

One might ask—“What are the 
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possibilities of such girls escaping 
this bitter lot of the people in the 
heart of West Africa?” But unhap- 
pily, there is little for them to do, 
since such cases are quite common 
among the people of this region, 
and as yet, no legislation has been 
passed to defend them against this 
tribal custom. 

If the one in question has enough 
initiative to escape to the Mission, 
there is ‘a chance that she will find 
freedom, but usually the severe 
treatment imposed on these girls 
takes away all originality of de- 
fending their rights, and the vic- 
tim can only consent with exhaus- 
tive submission to the injustice 
which she must undergo. 

Having occasion to stop at Sim- 
bagudu, I made it a special point 
to visit Bassi in the dreadful hut 
where I was evilly eyed with 
hatred by the two hags that 
guarded her door. I found the poor 
young girl cowered with fright in 
the darkest corner of the stuffy 
shelter, and she related the story 
of Biton’s visit the previous night 
when she was beaten with his fists 
upon _ resisting his attentions. 
Christmas was fast approaching at 
that time and Bassi whispered in 
my ear before I left: “I shall be 
at the Mission to attend Mass that 
night—you’ll see.” 

While Bassi found her oppor- 
tunity to escape on the eve of De- 
cember 18th, the attempt was not 
completely successful. She had 
managed to steal past the sleep- 
ing guards, just after midnight, 
and in her feat of daring overcame 
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the terrors of the jungle—a fear 
which is usually instilled in the 
African from his youth. At day- 
break, however, it was discovered 
that Soamassa, the village hunter, 
had followed her track and was 
presently standing beside her, 
ready to lead her back to the for- 
mer solitude and despair. It was in- 
deed a lonely Christmas for Bassi, 
but back in Nouma her companions 
continued to pray for her. 

Towards the end of January, 
Bassi fell seriously ill. I went to 
see her once again, and at my re- 
quest, the family council had 
agreed to let her spend more time 
out in the air as an aid to her 
health. One day, discovering her- 
self to be all alone, the young ca- 
nary lost no time in fleeing from 
the cage, and once again Bassi set 
out for the Mission. Another un- 
successful attempt crushed the 
hopes of the poor young girl, for 
shortly after her departure, Biton’s 
mother made a visit to the prison- 
hut and finding Bassi to be no- 
where in sight, the old women im- 
mediately sent forth cries which 
brought the villagers out for the 
search. 

Biton, grabbing a weighted club, 
was off this time himself in pur- 
suit of his bride-to-be. Since 
neither of the two had returned by 
nightfall, the Chief of the village 
set out with the hunting dogs to 
investigate. In less than two 
miles’ distance, the dogs stopped 
abruptly at a small thicket where 
closer examination revealed the 
mutilated, but still breathing body 
of Bassi, partially hidden under a 
superficial covering of leaves and 
branches. 


A nearby witness later revealed 
the story of Biton’s savageness 
when he caught up with Bassi as 
she sought her way to freedom: 

“Where are you going?” de- 
manded Biton in his harsh tone. 

“To the Mission,” was the meek 
reply. 

“Get back to the village or I 
will kill you.” 

“You already have one wife— 
why won’t you let me go?” To this 
bold statement Biton responded 
with a blow that struck the top of 
Bassi’s head, followed by four 
others. 

The next day as I was prepar- 
ing to leave for my customary 
rounds, I was informed by a Cate- 
chist that people were asking for 
me outside. Upon seeing the strick- 
en faces that surrounded a stretch- 
er, | immediately inquired about 
the one in question, and was hor- 
rified when I discovered the swol- 
len, blood-clotted and disfigured 
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One of the many seeking freedom 
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face of our Bassi beneath the white 
sheet. Without losing a minute’s 
time, I hastened to baptize the 
girl, naming her Mary. With the 
hopes that she might still live, I 
directed the party of mourners on 
to an excellent Catholic doctor, 
who in a matter of days had man- 
aged to restore the young girl once 
more to a state of consciousness. 
Thanks to our Blessed Mother, 
Mary is now with us at the Mis- 
sion, but what a costly price she 
had to pay in order to get there! 


As for Biton, he was later 
tracked down, openly confessed 
his crime and paid the penalty de- 
manded by justice. 

Other girls at our Mission have 
a similar tale to that of Bassi’s but 
at the Mission they live happily 
united in a close union, enjoying 
their state of freedom and prepar- 
ing for a future wedded life in 
which they will abide by the laws 
of Christianity with the man of 
their own free choice! 

Fr. Larrecain, W.F. 


THE BAOBAB 


MONKEY BREAD TREE - 


by a pupil of Navrongo School 


Pictures can easily show how 
very big a baobab may be. 

There are often many big holes 
in the trunks of these trees, which 
become the homes of lizards, birds, 
etc. Bees seem to love the branches 
in which they make their hives. 

The baobab fruit, or monkey 
bread, comes from a rather cu- 
rious, big, white flower, which is 
supposed to be very sweet to the 
taste. Children like to lick its su- 
gar-like juice. Very soon, the 
flower falls, and a kind of oval 
fruit appears, at first the size of a 
big nut, it grows to a fully ripe 
monkey bread, about one foot long 
and four inches in diameter. Chil- 
dren like to pick them to eat be- 
fore they are fully ripe. After 
having scraped the outer skin, 
which is supposed to give skin dis- 
ease, it must be washed carefully. 
On breaking the shell, you find an 
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acidulated white 
seeds. 

To pick the baobab fruits, chil- 
dren climb up the tree or more of- 
ten, hit the fruit with stones or 
long millet canes, to make them 
drop to the ground. 

When the baobab tree is fully 
grown, it is of still greater use. 
Women grind the pulp and use it 
to flavor the “gule” (a sort of por- 
ridge). It is a well appreciated dish 
presented to visitors and guests. 
Sometimes the baobab flour is 
served with milk; at other times, 
in groundnut soup. 

When the children have eaten 
enough baobab fruit, the mother 
will take the remainder to market 
to sell... a further and highly ap- 
preciated use for this dainty. 

Monkey bread is considered by 
all the Gurunsi as a gift from 
Heaven. 


pulp, full of 
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The African Sisters of the Immac- 
ulate Conception in French West 
Africa elected their first Superior 
General. The White Sisters’ aim is, 
and has always been, to train their 
African Sisters to such a degree of 
efficiency that they might become 
totally self-governed. This Con- 
gregation, which numbers over a 
hundred members, is the fourth of 
their seventeen African Congre- 
gations which has become auton- 
omous. However, at the request of 
Mother Angela, the Superior Gen- 
eral who was elected, a White Sis- 
ter will remain to help her. 
* * * 
A Young African Priest, Father 
Cibwinja, appointed by Bishop 
Fady of the White Fathers to look 
after the Catholics of Nyasaland 
working on the mines in Salisbury, 
assumed his new function last Jan- 
uary. The Nyasaland Government 
has shown great interest in this 
initiative and has granted Father 
Cibwinja official recognition as 
labor Chaplain for Nyasaland 
Africans working and living with- 
in the Salisbury Diocese. 
* * * 


Three African Priests were recent- 
ly ordained in the Gold Coast. The 
mother of one of them, not being 
a Catholic, was deeply touched as 


she assisted at the ordination of 
her son, and saw, not only the 
Christians, but also the White 
Fathers and Sisters and even the 
Bishop kneel to receive her son’s 
blessing. 

“<« o 
Catholic Action began in the Vi- 
cariate Apostolic of Bukoba in 
1940. At present, there are over 
1,000 members. Men, women, 
young boys and girls are doing 
splendid work in this territory. 
Those who live near a mission have 
weekly meetings, while those who 
live further in the bush meet every 
month. All the members make an 
annual retreat. 

* * * 
The Father of An African White 
Father has recently been chosen 
as Regent to govern Uganda until 
the King returns. He is Andrea 
Kyemwa, one of the three regents 
appointed under the new agree- 
ment between the British Govern- 
ment and the King of Uganda. Of 
the other regents one is a Protes- 
tant, the other a Moslem. 

Father Caroli, W.F., Andrea 
Kyemwa’s son, is the superior of 
the White Fathers mission of Mi- 
tala-Maria, in the Archdiocese of 
Rubaga. 

Under the permanent agreement 
which has been signed and ratified 
in both London and Uganda, the 
speaker of the new House of Par- 
liament, Rafaeli Kasule, is also a 
Catholic. 
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Departures 


After six years of devotedness 
as Superior at our Convent in Met- 
uchen, N. J., Mother John Fisher 
received her nomination for our 
house in Liverpool, England, 
where she will continue to work 
for Africa, although still far from 
the Mission fields. 

Here at our promotional work 
center, Mother was very active in 
making known our missionary 
needs and thus fostering vocations 
and obtaining financial assistance 
for our apostolic endeavors. 


In a farewell speech to Our 
Lady of Africa Guild Promoters, 
Mother expressed her sentiments 
in the following words: “The hap- 
py six years, I have passed here 
in America, have flown by all too 
quickly and I have made many 
friends. I'll miss them all but I 
take away with me pleasant mem- 
ories of their generosity and mis- 


Sister M. Angela 


Mother John Fisher 


sion zeal. These true friends will 
be forever remembered in my 
prayers and I beg to be remem- 
bered in theirs.” 

Though we are sorry to lose 
Mother John Fisher, we are happy 
for our Sisters in England who will 
profit by her talents to promote 
the mission cause, and hope that 
God will send her back to us one 
day. 

Sr. Angela was pleased to be 
chosen as Mother John Fisher’s 
companion. During the seven 
years that Sister was stationed at 
Metuchen, much of her time was 
devoted to promotional work. We 
will also miss Sister, but we share 
her joy, for her journey will not 
stop in England, as Sister has been 
called back to Africa. 

Our travellers had the agreeable 
surprise to meet Father Peyton at 
the Pier before leaving and they 
received a special blessing. Father 
also blessed, with a rosary in his 
hand, the steamer as it left the 
port of New York. 
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Utter poverty is his lot, just as it was that of the Infant Jesus lying 
in the manger. As Our Lady grieved because she could not provide 
a better shelter for her Little One, so does the White Sister grieve as 
she goes from hut to hut, in the poverty stricken parts of Africa, 
and witnesses the misery around her. 


Thousands of children under the White Sisters care are looking 
forward to Christmas just as you are ... Won't you share your 
pleasures with them? You would thus rejoice, not only their little 
hearts, but also those of our Infant Savior and His Blessed Mother. 
What would He not give you in return! 


Wuite Sisters, 319 Middlesex Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 
Dear Sisters: 


Please accept my offering of $.... to give joy to your poor 
little Africans at Christmas time. 
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